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, Public Law 9<J-fil2 and othsr federal- legislation 

y mandate that all handicapped children receive a free and appropriate 
public education, including vocational eduqation. In order to 
implement these provision^, personnel development o,f vocatiocal and 
special education personnel is needed ; .therefore, each state that 
ap-plies for federal funds-'myfst submit a three-jear state plan that - 

^includes a Comprehensive System -for personnel Development (CSPD) - A 
study of all state plan's and* several territory plans was'undert^ken 
to determine the extent to which vocational educators participate, 
and the extent. to whiph vocational- and career education content is 
present, in the plana^r^ The areas of CSPD concern included 
participatory inputs aftd implementation, needs assessment, preserviqe 
training, inservice -training, incentives for iircervice trainee 
participation, funding',' inservice training participants, and" 
vocational education .manpQwer needs relative to educating handicapped 
learners. The findings and conclusions of -the study suggest that 
vocational educators and vocational and career education content are 
not reflected extensively in comprehensive personnel planning in the 
states relative to the education of handicapped children and youth- 
The analysis also suggests that Special education and vocational 
education continue not to coordinate their personnel preparation. 

. ef f6rts to any significant extent- Recommendations include that 
vocational educators take a more active role in. CSPD £lafcniiig, that 
they *be included in th£ special education inservice training, and 
that the needs assessment be used to revise personnel development ' 
programs. (KC) 
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Foreword ... 

% 

•The enactment of Public Law 94-142 created major changes^ in * the 
context and delivery, of special education services --throughout the .nation. 
The' framers of the legislation clearly recognized the" role of and critical 
need for persohnel training efforts in bringing about these changes. The 
extent to which F*ubl ic 'Law 94-142' is fully implemented' continues to depend 
heavily upon tfie knowledge, expertise, and competencies of teachers, 
parents, related services personnel/ counselors, and other personnel. 
Assuring that a free and appropriate public education is available to all 
handicapped children is contingent u pon the k effective" delivery of appro- 
priate preservice and ipservice' training and technical assistance to those 
responsible for implementing the Act. v 

One of the major provisions of^lrDlic Law 94-1 42 was the requirement 
for lecal and 'state education agencies to develop .a " Comprehensive System 
for personnel Development- (CSPD)" as part of their annual pl$ns for educa- 
tidn of the. handicapped. The CSPD* is essentially a state planning d<?cu- 
ment ''which includes a description of programs and procedures for the 
development and , implementation of cpmprphensive personnel development, 
Generally, the content of the CSPD' inqludeS: inservice training provided 
to general "educators , special educators, related services personnel, and 
support personnel; procedures to injure that all. personnel necessary to 
carry out Public Law 94-142 are qualified-, and , that the activities sufficient 
*to carry out the, personnel development plan are scheduled;'" and effective 

^procedures for acqufring and disseminating to teachers hnd administrators 

i 

of programs for handicapped children significant information derived from 

i t ' ' * * 

educational research, ^demonstration, and similar projects, and f<^r adopt- 



iag, 'where - appropriate, promising educational ~~pra£rtces* and materials 




developed through those projects.. * " * " 

• ,. ' • • ; .. * . ■ s . . 

s 0. The need for comprehensive, vocational education services for ail 
handicapped individuals has also teen acknowledged as an integral part of 

.special education and Public' Law 94-142 ( Fedefal Register , September 25, 

* » . • • • 1 

* % 

1973). Further,, it has been noted that special educators generally ' lack 

expertise ih preparing their students for vocational * arid career-oriented 

objectives. Conversely, vocational educators generally lack- expert-tee in 

dealing with th.e unique learning aod behavioral problems of handicapped 

adolescents .(Clark and Evans, 1 977). In many , states, progress ha^ been 
• ^ ■ •* 

made in bringinci these twcH groups of professionals together in practice as 

well as 'in training 'programs. * , 

In September of 1 980 the £taff of the t Leadership Training Instituted 

Vocational and , -Special , Education considered the prospect of examining the 

CSPDs^ of_jthe states. This was considered oge vehicle for determining the 

extent to which' rssues related to vocational and career education for* handi- 

capped , youth were being addressed, and the extent to which vocational 

and l career edufators were bejng included in CSPD efforts. Following the 

development of a prospectus for the study arid several positive responses 

from teacher -educators and. ^EA personnel, the\ study Was initiated. The 

resultant report provides a comprehensive 'analysis of all of the CSPDs 

developed by the states for Fiscal Year 1 980/ Significant recommendatiqrts 

are m^de for improving the focus upon vocational and career education 

wi^in CSPD activities at the state level. 

. . 

^ The LTI is indebted to Dr. James P. Greenan, Research and Develop- 
ment Coordinator for managing and conducting the study. R. Brian Cobb 
and Laurie J. E^atcheJ-or were instrumental in the collection and analysis of 
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the data. ^The reviewers of the draft report provided numerous- helpful and 

insightful comments: fyis. Kay*' Robinson, Specfal Education Specialist, 

Illinois State* Board of Education; Dr. Marc E. Hull, Assistant Director e of / * 

'Special Education, Vermont State Department, of Education,*' Dr. George* 

Hagerty, Diyisi<*rp of Pef sonneJ^Preparation , Office of Special Education; 

U.'S. 'Department of Education; Dr. Leonid C. Bgrrello, Director of -the . 

National Insfervice Network, Jndiana University; Dr. M.' Stephen Lilly, 

• . y 

/ 

Associate, Dean, College of Education, Uriiyersity of Illinois; ,and Dr. 
Richard C. Schofer, Chairman, Department of Special Education, University 
of Missouri The LTI staff is also extremely grateful to- thp Council for 
Exceptional Children for their^ assistance in obtaining the v CSPDs from each 
state. In addition, Ihe staff wouldValso like .to thank Ms. Nancy'Schum for * 
her effort in typing and Ms. Barbara Macikas for proofreading the report* 
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. t ~ * > Intrpductipn 

. y . - J 

• Within the past eight years several significant pieces of federal legisla- 
tion and initjStives have established the rights of all handicapped !ea>ro£rs 
to equal educational o ppcnHcm ITFeTs (Public Law 93-112, Sections'SOI^nd 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1 973; Public? Law^sfo-142, the Education for A!! 
Handicapped Children Act of 1 975; Public Law 94-482, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1 976: Title I I-Vocational. Education). The successful |rmplenenta- 
tion of Public Law 94-142, particular!^ the Individualized Education Pro- 
gr^mming (IEP), Least Restrictive Environment. (LRE), and ^'Procedural 
Safeguards provisions will require intensive preservice and inservice train- 
ing for « educational x personnel . Training all educators including special 
education, regular education, vocational education, and other professional 
and support personnel, is an important activity for assuring that all handi- 

i 

gapped learners receive a n free and appropriate public^ education 11 * ^s 
mandated by the law. . , i 

To guarantee that the/ provisions *of Public Law 94-142 are met, each 
state which a0pli£s for federal funds must submit a three-year state plan 
for special education that includ^ a* Comprehensive -System for Personnel De - 
velopment ?(CSPD) (Public Law 94-142 , Sections 613(a)(3), 614(a) (1 ) (c)(0) . 
The 1.977 Rules and Regulations (CFR 451 21a . 380-387) whi^h govern the 
terms of compliance specify several components that a CSPD must contain to 
assure that all handicapped learners, receive quality instruction a/id related 
services, i These 'components currently include: Participatory Input and 
Implementation, Needs Assessment, Inservice Training, Preservice Training, 
Dissemination and Adoption of Promising Practices/ Evaluation, and Tech- 
rxicaJ Assistance to Local Education Agencies (LEA). « 



. Public Law 94-1 42 has unequivocally established that every handi- 
capped youth -must be afforded the opportunity to participate in free and 
appropriate vocational education programs. The law specifically states that: 

"'Vocational Education 1 means organized educational programs ■ which are 
directly retated to the preparation of individuals for paid q,r unpaid employ- 
ment, _or for additional preparation for a career requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or "advanced degree. 121a. 14(b) (3)." 

"...vocational education is 'included as special education' if it Consists of 
specially designed instruction, at.no cost to the parents, to meet the 
unique needs'-of a handicapped chira. 121a. 14(a)(3) 

«• * 

"E3ch public agency shall take} steps to insure that it? handicapped child- 
ren have available to them the variety of educational programs and ser- 
vices available to nonhandicapped children in the area served by |he 
agency, including ... industrial arts, consumer anq homemaking education , 
and vocat/onal education. '(121a. 305) ." B 

•Jfhese ideas have been djrectly reinforced by Public Law 94-482 which 
states that handicapped students must *be placed^n regular vocational 
classes to the "maximum extent possible." In addition, the law provides 10% 
set-aside funds *to be used for the excess costs of delivering vocational^ 
instruction and support services to handicapped learners. Therefore, it is 
important and essential that vocational educators be included in comprehen- 
sive state planning for personnel preparation related to the -^education of 
handicapped children and youth. Further,, the Rules and Regulations of ■ 
Public -Law 94-142 require a broad-based participation in the development, 
review, and annual updating of the CSPD. TKis suggests that vocational 
educators should be, included in comprehensive personnel planning. It is 
equally irfiportapt that vocational and car.eer education content be a part of 
the personnel training provided to special and 'regular educators. However, 
the extent to which comprehensive personnel development initiatives succeed 
wiH depend upon col^boVative effort^ among vocational education and spatial 
education, their state education agencies (SEA), and LEAs, and institutions 
of higher education (IHE) ( Burrello and 'Baker, 1980). 



Although progress has been* made by the sfates, several national 
studies indicate t tha^ personnel preparation continues to be a- critical prob- ' 
lem^ area .(Phelps and Thornton, 1979; Howard, 1 979; Creenan and Phelps, 
1980). Further, the 'Interim Report to Congres^ (1 979) cited two major' 

t 

problems that have implications for personnel preparation: j 

- "Annua! program - plans from the states indicate that a "lack of 
inservice training, particularly for' teachers of children with J 
low-incidence handicapping conditions, continues to limit the 
exility of state 'and local agenciesvto offer a full continuum 'ofL^ 
alternatives to all handicapped students. . .p. 40." - 

"...Approximately one-third of the. teachers employed yearly 
by local, school districts to teach the handicapped have not 
v been trained as special educators.'. . p. 4-0. M 

Clearly, these problems point to the need for improved personnel prfepaV- * 

y 

ation activities and initiatives. > * 



Other investigations .alsc^ cite the need for improved personnel >prepa- f 

* ration. Rude (1 978) and Schofer and Duncan (1 978) found that personnel 

development planning in most states was incomplete and lacking comprehen- 

siveness. In a review of the 1 979-80 state plans for -speciaf edition, . 

Horn and Cave (1980) concluded that several state plans needed improve- ' 

♦/Tients in such areas, as CSPD design, evaluation design, CSPD implemen- 

tation, dissemination, needs assessment, and. identifying inservice training 

' * i ' ^ » 

needs. In addition, Schofer and Duncan' (1980) identified three problems 

that tend to inhibit progress in CSPD efforts at aJ! levels: a lack of under- 
standing of the importance of the CSPD, limited time a'nd personnel „ and 
fiscal restrictions. ✓ i • 

. . - % In summary, there appears^ to be a void in the literature pertaining to 
• the invoIvemeTit^oY vocational education personnel in comprehensive per- 
sonnel development for serving handiqappid learners. In addition, voca ? 
tional and career* education content seems to be only tangentially included 
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in existing personnel training plans for specid> educators and regular edu- 
cators. Further, ^minimal information is available which focuses on plan- 
ning, <designing> an'd delivering programs that will make a difference in the 
quality of the education received** by handicapped youth . Recent research 
has not directly addressed these concerns. - ^However, as the provisions, 
concepts, and ideals of Public Law 94-142 <are further implementecT^ansl 
handicapped learners continue to be placed, into vocational' programs, pre- 
service and inservice^ training for special, regulaj, and vocational education 
personnel will become increasingly important. 

Statement of the Problem % * - ^ 

The central problem investigated in. this, study ,wa$ to determine the 
extent toSvhicK vocational educators, participate, and vocational and career 
^ducation content is present in th'e ( Fiscal Year 198Q Comprehensive Systems 
of Personnel Development (CSPD) of 49 .states, tf>e District of Columbia, 
and two -trust territories (Guam and the Virgin Islands). The. areas of 
• CSPD concern included: (1) participatory input and implementation, (20 

needs assessment,* (3) preservice .training, (4) inservice , training , (5) 

i , ' ■» 

incentives for inservice trainee participatipn , (6) funding, (7) inservice 

I . ■ I 

training participants, and (8 ^vocational education manpower needs relative 

to educating handicapped learners. # , * * 

, v It was not the intent of this study to ex v amine. ^e extent to wfuch 

state CSP^s included dissemination and adoptiofi of promising practices', 

evaluation and technical assistance to LEAs. Ijp additioh, this 4 study did 

not attempt to .assess the extent to which the components of the CSPDs 

were .actually implemented nor the perceptions of LEA and SEA personnel as 

to CSPD effectiveness. This study ' specif,j<san y examined 1 'the extent to 



which the .states, through the CSPD provisions of Public Law 94-142, syste- 
matically and comprehensively plan for the (1 ). professional development of 

» • - % 

'vocational education personnel ,. and (2) ' professional development Vf other 
educational personnel 'concerning, vocational ^and career education content 
relative to' the education of handicapped children and- youth". 



Objectives of the Study . 

In orders to resolve the ^Central problem of this study, 
objectiv.es were developed: 



s 



th£ following 



I. Assess the extent to which vocational educators o\ their repre- 
sentatives participate in the development and implementation of 
the CSPDs in the states. ■ V 

" ■ • 

/ II. Determine if "the ' needs of Vocational ' educators are assessed 
relative to the education of handicapped children and youth. 

III. Assess the extent to which preservice training programs exist in 
the areas of vocartional/special education and'/or career prepar- 

, ation'. r s. 1 . . \ r r 

IV. -Determine the nature and extent of the inservice training initia-. 

tives for (a) all educates and support personnel including 
• # vocational educators, and (bY in the content area oWocational/ 
special education, for personnel" in the states relative tovthe 
education of handicapped .children and youth. 

V. Identify the incentives that are used 'in the -states to enhance 
inservice trainee participation. / 

VI. Determine the funding sources for inservice' training activities 
and programs which include vocational /special education content ' 
as a primary training -componenV, or in which vocational' edu- 
cators are specifically identified as participants. 

■ VII. . • Identify the number of personnel currently receiving inservice 
training relative to trre education of handicapped children and 
youth. 



Identify the number of additional vocational educators that^are 
currently needed to meet the "free and approprilte/bublic educa- 
tion" requirements under PubNc Law 94-142. . 



Research .Question's , • v 

\ In order to achieve the major- objectives of this study the following 
research questions were developed:' . .< 



PARTICIPATORY INPUT AND IMPLEMENTATION - ' * 

What groups, agencies, or organizations, including vocational educa- 
tors "or their . representatiVe^Jfserve as .members on the statewide 
manpower planning council .fCbPD Committee) for its equivalent in the 

t states? \ . / Q . r . ' 

• * * * * * . * 

*2. To v^hst extent do individuals from the groups, agencreS, or *organiza-. 
tions^ -including vocationat ' education "'personnel , participate in the 
'develppmWtf , review, refinement, . and. annual updating of the states 1 
« . comprehensive systems of personnel development* . 

NEEDS "ASSESSMENT ' * . 

3.* How do SEAs -assess the needs of educators a^d Support personnel*, 
. * including vocational, educators, relative: to the education of handi- 
,capp£d children and youth? v y 

a - • * 

PRESERVI;CE TRAINING 

To ^what exteat do paraprofessiojial , undergraduate, and graduate 
- programs respond to the preseryice training . needs identified through 
systematic nee^§ assessments*conducted by the states? 

5. Do th,e states' CSPDs i.ntluc^e^a description of paraprofessional, under-" 
graduate, and graduate preparatory programs in the area,s of voca- 
xtFonal/special education and/or career preparation? 



VICE fkAT^INC 



What is the nature and extent oj the inservice trwhing initiatives 
relative to the education of handicapped children and youth for (a) 
* all * educators and, support personnel including vocational educators, 
and (b) ir> the, content area of vocational/ special education for person- 
nel in the. states? & 1 > . 

INCENTIVES FOR INSERVICE TRAINEE M^ICIPATION- 

7. What incentives *are utilized to enhance, inservice trainee participation 
in the states? % 4 



FUNDING • < ' * \. ' 

8. What are. the, fundjpg sources for the inservice" training programs and, * 
activities relative to the education of handicapped children and youth 
(a)' for all education and support personnel in the states, arpd (b) for 
programs which include vocational / special education content as a 
.primary training component or for vocational educators who are specif- 
ically identified as participants? , 



INSERVICE PARTICIPANTS 
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9, -How m^fty personnel currently receive inservice v training relative to 
* the education of handicapped children and' youth in the states? 

" t 

, , VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MANPOWER NEEDS 

» • 

10. How many additional vocational educators (teachers, work-study 
coordinators) are currently needed by the states to meet* the "free 
and appropriate public education" requirements under 'Public Law 

; - 9^-1^7 , v # <- • ■ 

** f • * 

9 « 

Si gnificance of the Study ( " 

- Personnel preparation and planning continues to be a major problem 
r *' • * - ' • , • 

. facing*- vocational and special education relative to the education of handi- 

, capped children and youth in the states. As" the provisions and ideals' of 

Public Law* 94-142 are further implemented, the need for preserviee and 

inservice training" will increase. T^ - assure that the goals of the I^W are 

achieved, yjjA^gsign anc * delivery of comprehensive and effective 'personnel 

devdopmei^fSll^ities is ot paramount importance. > i 

Th% study can contribute* to the body of knowledge concerning person- 

nel preparation and . development in vocational and special ^education by 

providing data and information which describe the extent to which states 

are presently addressing the area of personnel preparation as it pertains to 

vocational education for handicapped, learners. The data and information . 

should be helpfy I to policy makers including sta'te directors of vocational 

7 • 



and '"special eduction, state certification board officers, CSPD manpower 

planning council members, t state * CSPD * officers; and others for makip^g 

future personnel development plajns and decisions relative' to preparing 

educa|jonaI personnel to work with handicapped learners . Effective SEA 

planning and practices ^can serve as models for LEAs. In addition, this 

study could provide data for making revisions of federal and 'state legisla- 

' ' 1 

tion, and justifying federal and stat§/ appropriations. ' The information 

should aJso be helpful tcf' higher education personnel, LEA personnel,^ 

parents and advocacy groups, handicapped consumers, and other groups 

and agencies who should be involved in collaborative personnel development 

in the states. o M 



, . f 

% - 

Research Procedures 

Several research* procedures were used to achieve the major objectives 
and answer t'he research questions of this study. The procedures included 
the development of " an instrument, selection oY a population, collection of 
data, and*analy%£s of the data. The research procedures occurred over a 
five-month peripd. / ^ 

Instrumentation • 



""A survey-type instrument was developed to collect the necessary data 

in this study (see Appendix. A). Ten cydestions were developed from the 

^ • y 

research que.stion^ and ^composed the Items on y the survey instrument. The 
jtemjs were* of offering forrr^ts. For, example, some questions were opery 
ended, 'others asked the respondent to indicate yes/no or iheck appropriate 
items, s ahd one questiqn required numerical data to be recorded on a chart. 
Included off eath instrument were 1 , spaces to indicate the state and" alongside 
each iquestforf were spaces r to ind^ate the page number of the CSPD from 
which the information was derived. The ^instrument was not designed to 
survey the Vidividaal states (i.e., ''state CSPD officers). Rather, the 

i 

"Survey" instrument was used internally by the investigators to collect and 
analyze v the necessary data frohn the states' CSPDs. 

Population ^ **• . . ■ ^ 

The papulation for this study included all states and trust territories 
which had Fiscal Year 1 98(f State* Plans for Special Education (49 states, 
District of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgi^ Inlands). Each of the 52 states 



r territories had a State Plan including, a CSPD component as required by 
, lie Law 94-142. Therefore, the' qntire ^opuPation of 52^CSPDs wfcre re- 
viewed .in this study. • £ 



Data, Collection 1 . 



The CSPDs fro^jrTeach of the states and territories were requested from 
the Council for Exceptional Children* (CEC).. Forty-nine of the 52 CSPDs 



were obtained. The refraining three were received directly from the respec- 
#ve state CSPD officers. After obtaining all the CSPDs, ^ a secondary 
analysis was conducted and the' sCirvey instrument was used to collect the 
.data. ,^The data collection process occurred over a three-month period! 

Data. Analysis « 

~ ' v 

The,- data, obtained from each of the CSPDs were Analyzed collectively 

across states. Descriptive data tables were generated for each of the 
research questions*? Each table reports variables, frequeQcies , and per- 
centages. The tables provide an overall view of t'he extent to which the 
.states ^re responding to cbmpreh£n$jve planning for personnel preparation 
and development in the areas of participatory input and' irffpjemeritatidn, 
needs assessment, p*reservice(^ training , inservice training, incentives for ' 
inservice ^trainee participation, funding, inservice participants, and.voca-^ 
tional eddcaiion manpower needs. 
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, « • Findings V / 

. The^purpose of this study was to determine the extent towvhich voca- 
tional educators participate and vocational -and career' education content is" 
♦pYesent in .the Fiscal Year 1 980 Special Education Comprehensive Systems of 
Personnel Development of the states. Fifty-two CSPDs were. reviewed. The 
data that were collected specifically focused on the major objectives and 
research questions developed in this study. Therefore, the following 
discussion of the findings and Tables 1-10 are concerned with the major 
objectives and research questicyfs*"of this study. 

Participatory Input and l-mpJementation • 4 * 

Objective I : Assess the extent to which vocational ■ educators or 
~~ * ~~ their representatives participate in the development and 
» . • j^Jptementation of the CSPDs in the states.- 

1. VYhaf groupis, agencies, or organizations-, including vocational 
[ educators *or their representatives, serve as members on the 
statewide manpower planning^ council (CSPD Comrnittee) or its 
equivalent in the states?" * ' 

The gcoups, age^icTes, or organizations which serve as members on 
statewiae manpower planning councils are presented^ in Table 1. Also 
presented are the numbers of states ' which indicated a particular qroup, 
agency, or organization, and -the percent response which specifies the 
proportion or percentage of th§ 52 state^and territories that indicated any 
one of ffoe agencies, groups, or organizations listed in the* table. 4 

Eachf of the .52 C^PDs indicated at Jeast one agency, group, or organ- 
izatiori which serves*qri their respective statewide manpower 'planning coun- 
cils. Higher education personnel most frequently appear on the planning 
councils or OSPD copnmitte v es. Approximately 83% of. the states have persons 
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^TABLE 1 . j 

CROUPS, AGENCIES,- OR ORGANIZATIONS WHI$H SERVE AS MEMBERS ON 
• ' • STATEWIDE MANPOWER PLANNIhBC COUNCILS 





1 Number of 




. / Agency, Croup, or Organization 


| States 


Percent 


\ Ideotified 


Response 


\ 


< 

Higher education personnel 


43 ' 


, 82 .69% ' 



3 
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State education agency personnel 40 
Special ^educatiork (16) 
Elementary and secondary education (8) 
Vocational education J[6) 
State certificatforj board (5) , 
Pupil personnel services (5)- 
State board of ihgher education (2) ~ 
Research and evaluation (2) 
State board for community colleges (1) 

Local education agency^ personnel 38 

Special education administrators (11) 

Regular education administrators- («1 0) 

Special education teachers (10) 

Regular education teachers (8) 

Vocational educators (4) 
- Support service personnel (3) » 

Representatives from other state agencies, 30 
St£te advisory council on special education (8) 
Department of public health (8) ■ ' * * 

Department of mental health (7) 
Regional resource center (7)^ , , 

• Vocational rehabilitation (4) 

Governor's committee on the handicapped (2) 

Department of corrections (2) % v . 

S tate ^council for exceptional children u) 

State legislature (1) % 

Advocacy groups , t \ 25 

Croups uniqlie to their resperciive state (12) 

* Council for exceptional children (6) 
Association foe retarded citizens (4) 
Association of citizens w with learning disabilities ^3) 

Parents 4 \ 2M 

Professional associations . '19 

Handicapped' -consumers * 10. 

State institution 'personnel ( ^ — ,8 



76*32% 



N=52 



12 



ID 




73.'.-0M' 



57.1 



9% 



'08 . 08% 



46.15% 
36.54% 
19.23% 
15.39% 

1* . 



Representing higher education on their CSPD committees. State education 

* * * i » ^ * 

; agency ^perspnnel are also active In planning personnel development activ- 

; ities, , Nearly 77% of the states indicated SEA participation from personnel 

1 groups < deluding special education , elementary and secondary education , 

• and vocational education. Local education agency personnel including grpup^ 

" . j v , ' 

such as special education and regular education^teachers and administrators 

were' reported by 73% of the states. The extent of specificity of the groups 

J and subgroups indicated in the CSPDs differed from state to state. For 

t* example, while 30 states indicted that representatives from "other state 

* ^ 'agencies are involved^ in comprehensive personnel development, some states 

listed more than one subgroup while other states listed no specific sub- 

« jr 
t 

groups. Advocacy groups, parents, professional association representatives, 



handicapped consumers, and state institution personnel appear to be 



in- 



^volved in comprehensive personnel planning and development in less than 
one half of the, states. 

Ten' spates indicated thaTvocationaL educators or their VepVesentatives, 
such as professional organizations or related agencies serve as members on 
, the statewide manpower planning council, while forty-two states .did not. 
.Vocational educators were only specified^ as a subgroup by shx states under 
SEA personnel and four states * under LEA personnel. Participation of 
* * vocational educators in highc?* education on stafewide manpower planning- 

councils seems virtually nonexistent. Generally, while several different 

tr r 
groups, agencies, or organizations are currently participating on statewide 



personnel development- cOrr^j/ttees in the states, vocational educators or ' 



ta^i 



y their representatives afe usually. not included. \ ^ / 

2. To what extent do individuals '"from the groups, agencies, or 
. § organizations, including vocational^ education personnel, partici-. 

13 
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pate in the development, review, refitment, aneT annual Up-dating T 
of * the states 1 comprehensive systems of personnel development? 

' . .v ,v ^ 1 

The method's of participation in the, development/ review, refinement, 
and annual updating of the states' comprehensive systems of personnel 
development are presented in Table 2. *Al£o presented is the number of 
states which indicated a particular method of participation and the percent 
.response which specifies the* proportion or percentage of the 52 states that 
indicated any one of the method^ of participation listed -in the fable. 

» 

Each of the 52 states indicated at least one method by which various 

• - • •. 

groups, agencies, or organizations 'participate in the CSPD process. Thirty- 
eight states listed the CSPD committee as one. method' for various groups to 

» 

- participate' and provide input into the CSPD. Meetings, conferences , * or . 

seminars were reportedly used by *46% of the ^states. Field-based^ task 

> * ■* 

forces, special education state advisory councils, other advispry committees * 

and public hearings were ^ach reported as methods by about one third of 

* « 

the states. Surveys, dissemination, and other methods were less frequently 

i 

listed, » ' . x 

1 Thirteen states indicated that . individuals affiliated with' vocational 
education also participated by providing input into^the comprehensive sys- 
terns of personnel development, While 39 states did not. Thus 25% of the 
states appear to have vocational educators participate in tfte CS££> pro.cess. 
Those states which had vocational educators participate diof not state or 
describe the exroot of participation. In summary, the states a'pptear to 
haye a broad array, of methods r by which various groups may provide input 

* 

into developing, reviewing, refining, and updating their CSPDs annually . 
* However, vocational educators cto not appear to be frequent participants, 
and when they are, they do not seem to have an active role. 

' • m °* 
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TABLE 2 



METHODS OF PARTICIPATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT, REVIEW., REFINEMENT, AND 
ANNUAL UPDATING OF THE STATES' COMPREHENSIVE 

SYSTEMS OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT ^ « 



Method of Participation • 

v i 




Number of 
, States 
-Identified 


Percent 
Response 




CSPD committee 




38 


73.08% 


Meetings, conferences, or seminars 1 for 
input in the CSPD 




2* 


46.15% 


Field-J5ased task forces for developing or • 
reviewing particular aspects of the. CSPD 




19 


* ' 

36.54% 


State,adv?sdry couricrit on special education 
(P*L. 94-142) 




16 


. 30.77% 


Advisj^ry committees) other than a state CSPD 
committee / ' ' 




16 


30.77% 


Public hearings 




16 


30.77% 


Surveys * 




'13 . 


25.00% 




Provide information .through ■ existing 
dissemination systems * , 

t 

Others (forums, steering committees , .formal 
and informal interviews, annual program 
plan review, ad hoc advisory committees 
input from lo^al directors of special education) 



12 



N = 52 



\ 



23.08% ' 



17.31% 
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Needs Assessment • « ' 

Objective II : / Determine if the needs of Vocational- educators are 
assessed relative to the education of handicapped 'chil- 
dren and youth. '. . 

. ' \ . " \ 
3. How do SEAs 1 assess the. needs of edu^feers and support person- 
nel, including vocational educators, relative to the education of 
handicapped children and youth? 

The methods of needs assessment describee* in the CSPDs are pre- 
sented^! n fable 3. Also, presented is the number of states which Indicated 
a particular method of needs assessment, and thd percent response of states 
which indicated ar>y one of - the methods of ne'eds assessment listed in the 
table. 

Each of the 52 states and territories indicated at least or\e method of 
needs .assessment. .Surveys represented the most frequently used method tcv 
deterfnme and prioritize LEA p^sonnel rfeeds. £orty-seven 'states included 
surveys'as a method of needs assessment, Traditionally, LEA surveys have 
been focused on the inservice needs of teachers, supervisors, and admini- 
strators. These surveys commonly make use of Likert-type rating scales as 
a means of asking personnel to rate their proficiencies and/or indicate their 
need for inservice training. Other swpc^ys may entail interviews or dif- 
ferent data collection methods. -Routine LEA personnel reports, findings 
from compliance monitoring of LEAs\ and studies of personnel competencies 

r 

were each noted as being or having been conducted by more than- one third 
of the states. Less frequently indicated by the states were such needs 
assessment methods as personnel projections, data from pensonrfel training 
programs, formal or informal contact with LEA personnel./ arid review of 
LEA inservice requests or local personnel and program development plans." 
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- * . TABLE 3 

* * 






METHODS BY WHICH SEAs ASSESS THE NEEDS OF EDUCATORS AND SUPPORT 
PERSONNEL RELATIVE TO THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 
, . CHILDREN AND YOUTH 








Method o£ Needs Assessment 


Number of 

States 

Identified 


Percent 
Response 




• 

' Surveys to determine LEA priority? personnel 
. needs ■ 

** ' * ' \ 
. Routine LEA^personnel reports • 


47 


90.39% 


x . ■ 23 


44.23% 


Findings .from compl/iarick monitoring of LEAs 


20 


" 38.46% 


Study of compet6nciet^?J&i4wrr*e3^ of personnel 

to implement Public Law 94j^l2 • 


18 


34.62% 


Personnel projections from J^EA applications 
for PublicLaw 9M-1 4* — ' 




30.77% 


• Data on numbers and qualification of graduates 
. of personnel training, programs 


f 12 


23.08% 


Formal or informal contact with LEA personnel 


*' 12 


23.08% 


Review of L E4A in^ervire renue^ts and loral 
personnel and program development plans 


12 ' 


23.08% 


^ Parertts^dvocacy gftoups/advisory council input < 


9 


17.31% 


Interviews > 


9 


17.31% 


Analysis of child find aad census data to 
determine^ changing student- needs 


9' 


•17.31% 


Workshop evaluations . . . 


> 6 


11 .54% 


Meetings with local special education 
coordinators 

Analysistof university programs and 
certification standards % r 


5 


9.62% 


4 


7.69%^ 


Analysis of individualized education plans 


1 

> 


' 1 .92%- 
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Twelve states indicated that they explicitly assess the needs of voca- 
tionaJ .educators relative to the education of handicapged' children and 
♦ youth, yvhile 40 states did not. Only 23% of 'the CSPDs -specifically plan for 
the per^Anel development of vocational educators. It should also be note 
that some CSPD's have vocation^Peducators listed /is a target audience for 
inservice training or in CSPp/development, but? do ^no^ Specifically state if 
the ne$ds of this population are ^sessed. This may suggest that deliber- 
ately or not, more vocational educators are having their needs assessed, 
but th£ extent, of specificity or planning is not expressed. Based on the 
available data, the -states are apparently using a relatively wide arr % ay of. 
needs assessment methods. However, for the most part, the ne'eds of 
vocational educators are- not being adequately assessed relative the 
education of handicapped children and youth. t . 

Preservice Training % 

Objective III: Assess the extent to which preservice training pro- 
♦ * -grams exist in the areas of vocational/special education 

* and/or career preparation. 

4. To what extent do paraprofessional, undergraduate, a*pd graduate 
programs respond to the preservice training needs identified 
through systematic needs assessments conducted by the states? 

The modes by which the paraprofessional, undergraduate, and qradu- 
ate programs respond to the preservice training* needs established as a 
result -of 'systematic needs assessments conducted by the states are pre- 
sented in Table 4, Forty-five of the 52 CSPDs indicated the modes by 
wtycbL the personnel preparation programs respond to the needs expressed 
statewide needs ^assessments. However, % fa of the states or about 37% of 



in 
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TABLE 4 / 



MODES BY WHICH THJe PARAPROFESSI ON AL, UNDERCRAOUATC AND 
"GRADUATE PROGRAMS-RESPOND TO THE PRESERVICE TRAINING 
NEEDS ESTABLISHED AS A RESUIT.OF SYSTEMATIC 
NEEDS ASSESSMENTS CONDUCTED'BY THE STATES ' " 



Response Mode 



Number of 

States 

Identified 



Percent 
Response 



Implicit, not explici^ * ' '19 

Needs 'assessment data is disseminated to and ^ * * u 
used byJHEs (e.g., special education ^nd ' 
vocational education departments, and dean's* 
committees) for* future planning of personnel 
development programs' and activities jncluding: * ' • 
number of people to be trained; determine' effec- ' 
N tiveness, adequacy, and resource capability of ' . 

IHEs;what groups will receive priority preservice, r 
training; course'cWelopment>and" adaptation; skill* 
development; aoefifeaching in special education areas. 18 

Representatives of IHEs, LEAs,, SEAs, CSPD ■ 
committees, and/or state certification boards 
collaborate and coordinate their preservice ■ 
planning in determining course affok program 
offerings, needs assessment data;' 'curriculum '\ 
designs, shared practicum sites, product 
development, placement data reports; and, " 2 
certification and accreditation. 4 ^ ♦ 13 ' 



6.51% 



34.62% 



\ • 




25.00% 



N = 52 
n = 45 
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the CSPDs did not specify how needs assessment data are used to improve 
*and expand personnel preparation programs. The information was implicit 
and very vague! ♦ Several J^ates indicated that they communic the informa- 
tion to universities end colleges 'to assist in developing and maintaining 
„ programs. Other states indicated a collaborative approach* in using the 
needs assessment information. ■ A few states used botf of these modes, 

In summary, based on the data, th'e states do ribt/appear to be effec- • 
tively planning for using Comprehensive needs assessr/ent data for develop- 
ing, implementing, ^and evaluating para professional , undergraduate, and 
graduate programs. Several states^ are irivolyec} in needs assessment, as 
indfaate^l previously." However, the states may not be able to effectively t 
interpret or' translate the ■ information and use it in the "bigger picture" of 
personnel planning and preparation. This section of the CSP&s needs to 
have greater presence and specificity. In addit^pn, the collaborative efforts 
of university and college personnel with SEJA and other personnel in the 
planning jzfc^pess is a key to the^effective use of nq^ds assessment data for 
developing personnel .preparation programs relative to the education of 

• ' \ • 

, handicapped children and youth. 1 

5. Do the states 1 CSPDs include a description of paraprofessional , 
undergraduate, and* graduate preparatory programs in the areas 
J of vocational/special education anchor career preparation? 

r The descriptions of parapV*ofessiona! , undergraduate, and graduate 

preparatory programs* in the areas of vocational/s*pec^l education and/or 

career preparation are presented >in Table 5, Six of the" 52 CSPDs qr 
„ * t 

approximately 12%^f the states included a description of paraprofessional , 
undergraduate, an,d gractaate preparatory programs. Six different brief 



TABLE 5 



r 



DESCRIPTIONS OF PARAPROFESSIONAL UNDERGRADUATE " AND GRADUATE 
PREPARATORY PROGRAMS IN THE A&EAS OF VOCATIONAL/SPECIAL 



EDUCATION AND/OR C 



ER PREPARATION 



Description of Paraprofessional , 
Undergraduate, and Graduate - 
Preparatory Programs 



NiJhiber, of 

States 

Identified 



Percent 
Response 



. . .".Career/ Occupational/ Vocational/Job, , . , 
...Vocational Education, general require- . 
ments. . . , . . .School guidance/counsefinc^ 
certificate..., •..Vocational educators 
requirement for advanced guidance super- 
vision certificate. . 

"Program on 'Vocational/Special Education 
"currently is being developed by depart- 
ment of Special Education" 

Brief Statement 

A 

"Projections indicate no need for ' * 
preservice, emphasis on inservice." 

"Special education preservice personnel 
have components which more fully develop 
competencies across the K-12 spectrum 
including components to deliver a program 
with a v/orJ< experience arnd vocational 

* training emphasis." 

"Integrated K-12 special education/ 
^vocational education program..." 



\ 



1 .92% 



1 .92% 
1 .92% 

1 .92% 



1 .92% 



1. 92%* 



N = 52 
n = 6 
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excerpts are presented. The available descriptions of programs provided 
'by some states were vague or lacked substance. Therefore, based f>rr the 
.information in the CSPDs,^it can only be assumed that the states have, been 
generally slow in planning and developing paraprofessional , undergraduate, 
and g raduate programs in vocational / special education for handicapped 
children and youth. However, it should be noted that several universities 
arreJ—eol leges in* various states have developed vocational/special m education 
cour^j^aod programs that are operational and may not appear in the CSPDs 
(University of New Mexico, 1978; Brock, 1979; National Associatipn for 
Vocational Education Special Needs Personnel, 1 980).. Nevertheless, this 
area of personnel plannirrg and preparation needs to be assigr^j increased 
collaborative attention by state planning personnel. Successful % vocational. 

r 

and career preparation of handicapped children and youth is dependent to a 
great extent on the effective preparation and certification #f special and 
vocational education teachers, paraprofessionals, supervisors, and admint- 
strators. . , 

4 - \ ~ '[ , . 

Inservice Training ^ rt ^ 

Objective IV: Determine the natu^^and extent of the inservice train-. 

ing initiatives far (a) all educators and support person- 
nel inducing vocational educators, and (b) in the 
f content arft "of vocational/special education for person- 
nel in the states relative to the education of handi- 
capped children and youth. 

6. What is the nature and extent of the inservice training initiatives 
relative to the education of handicapped children and youth for 
(a) all educators and "support personnel . including vocational 
educators, and ( b) in the* content area of vocational / special 
education for personnel in the states ( ? 

The types of inservft^ training ' programs and activities provided to 

educators and support personnel relative to the education of handicapped 
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children and youth are presented in. Table 6a. Each cell in the tSble repre- 

sents individual states which have reported data describing tVie content of 

ioservice training and the groups to receive in service training . Bemuse 

k 

data are aggregated across the target audiences or content areas, some 
overlap among sJtates may occur. For example, some states reported more 
than one target group J receiving inservice training in a particular content 
area. .The cells containing unidentified content 1 areas or target audiences 
reveal no overlap among stages. 

The findings indicated six primaVy areas in which personnel were 
receivi^^^inservice training. These include: individualized education pro- 
grams, least restrictive environment* implementation of Public Law 9^~^2, 
due process, assessment, and interagency cooperation. 
n Due ta a lack of specificity , 46 responses were unidentifiable with 
respect^ to the content of inservice training programs and activities for 
ictentiJied target audiences. The findings also indicated that regular educa- 
tors and special educators were the most frequent target groups receiving 

... P ' 

training; however, in the states reporting data a total of 280 prpgrams did 

not "specify the target* groups to receive the training. 

*» » # - ♦ 

individualized education programs was the inservice content area most 
frequently identified by the states. Twenty-nine* states did not identify the 
target groups which receive I ER ' inservice training, while six v sfates identi- 
fied ^pecia! educators, ^3 states regular educators, 2 states administrators,. 
ar\d 1 state parents and advocacy groups. Some overlap may have occurred 

♦when, states identified more than* 1- target group. * 

* y 
Least " restrictive environment anc^ assessment- were the second nost 



frequently identified inservice content areas with 32 responses each. Thirty 
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T/5BLE 6a * ( 

TYPES OF INSERVJCE TRAINING PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES PROVIDED 
TO EDUCATORS'AND SUPPORT PERSONNEL RELATIVE TO THf EDUCATION 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN THE STATES 

Target Audiences^ 



Content 



f/>, -Cfc 'Of % 

V ^ \ \ 

Cr "> "> ^ 



\ \ V \ 




Unidentified 




4 


9 


6 i 5*7 4 1 5*1 3' 


Implementation of PL 94 142 


17 




1 


3 1 * S * S . * 


IrxJrviduakzed Education Programs 


29 


6 


3 


2 1 


Least Restrictive Environment - 


30 




'2 


t 


Due Process 


16 


1 




1 " 1 


Interagency Cooperation 


16 t 


3 


2 




CnikJ Find and Referral Procedures 


3 






«=4 


EhgiM»ty Screening and Admtss i ons 8 1 


Assessm^it » 


26 


4 


1 




instructor Materials 


6 




1 




lnstructonai*Strateg>es« , 


9 


1 


4 




Upgrading Skits * 




4 


2 


2 11 - . 1 


Record Keeping 


2 * 









Cfess/oom Management 


7 


1 


1 




Communication Sk«s 


2 


1 


2 




Sensitivity Tracing * 


1 








Special Educate Programs ' 


6 ' 


3 


1 




Basic SktBs V t 


1 . 


1 






Earty phrfdrxxxJ Programs 


10 








Physical Education Programs 


'7 




3 




ptanmng implementing and Evaluating 










In Service Programs 


6 


2 


2 


3 1 


Program Evaluation 


6 






1 


Community Resources 


2 








Certification * 


1 


2 






Transportation i 


DtssemnatKX) of Information 


2 








Paraprotess»onal Training 


2 








Parent and Advocacy Training 


8 






2 2 ' * 1 • 1 


Use of Surrogate Parents 


5 








Advisory Committees 


2 








Hand capping Conditions 




1 


1 


ill 1 - 


Educate Mentatry Handicapped * 


1 


2 






Learryog OsatXed 


4 


T- 


i 


i 1 


EmotionaJry Otsturoed 


7 




— * 

\ 


1 


Speecn impaired 


3 




2 


* v » 


Visual fmpa/ed Bbnd 


#2 






; 


Hearing Impaired Deaf 


2 




1 




Autism \ i 


Soverefy Hand>capped 


1 1 




2 


i 1 * 


BAngual Education 


2 




1 




N - 52 








4 
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responses were unidentified-with respect to the target groups reviving >LRE 
^^ining and 26 responses were unidentified regarding those groups receiv- 
ing assessment training. - J; 

The general area of career/ vocational/special education was the' most 
frequently identified content area relative to the inservice training provided 
to vocational education personne^ and/or programming ^ the arelhof voca- 
tional/special education (s.ee Table 6b)! Of the 20 responses, 6 were un-^ 
-identified with respect to 3 specific target group. - Vocational educators 
were cited 3 states, special educators by 3 states, regular e^Ujcators by 
4 states, and administrators and "others" by 1 state. jStfme overlap may 
have occurred due to states ^reporting more than pne target group receiving 
inservice traimng 1n this area. Special ^ducato^s received . the < most in- 
service training in vocational /special education. Due to a lack of specific-' 
ity, 16 responses were unidentifiable' relative to the target groups being 
Served. , T ^ ~ " " * I 

In summary, the states seem to be providing educators and support 
personnel with a wide array" of inservice programs and activities but the 
target audiences are not con^monty identifiable. Only 30 states or approxi- 
mately 58% of the CSPDs included information about ^inservice training of 
.vocational educators or inservice training in the area of vocational/career 
education for educational and support personnel in the states. However, 
the states, could be conducting ijiservice training activities that are not 
.reported in the CSPDs. ' Only 5 CSPDs listed with.any specificity inservice 
training content for vocational, educators, while only 18 States ✓ spegjftpd 
vocational and career education content for special and regular educators. 
1q conclusion, the CSPDs do not reflect that vocational educators ar ( e signif- 
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TABLE 6b 



TYPES OF INSERVICE TRAINING,PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES PROVIDED TO* VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS AND/OR v IN THE AREA OF VOOfcYlONAL/SPECIAL EDUCATION 

FOR PERSONNEL IN»TW STATES 



Content 



Target Audienqps 



Unidentified 



\ 



4 
6 <? 



& V \. x X X X \ v 




^ v «- v «- 'V 'X ^ % \ ^ 



; o v 

V 



Career/Vocational/Special Educatioft 



- 4 



Secondary Education for the Handicapped 



Interagency Cooperation' , 



Implementation^ PL 94-142 



Individualized Education Programs 



Least Restrictive Environment 



Diagnostic Procedures 



Program Modification 



^fistructional Strategies 



Consultation Skills 



Handicapping Conditions 



• , " / 

icantly involved in planning relative to* the education of handicapped child- 
ren and youth. In addition, Vocational 'and career education content is 
generally, not reported to be part of tYie inservice training provided- to 
\^special and regular educators in the states. 

Incehtives for Inservice Trainee Participation ' 
=&jf ■ _ j 

Objective V : Identify the incentives that are used in the Kates to 
/ > enhance inservice trainee participation. 

7. What incentives are utilized to enhance inservice* trainee participa- 
tion in the states? 

♦ 

The incentives used to enhance - inservice trainee participation in the 
^states are presented in Table 7. Also presented ark the number ,oAtates 
whT^h indicated a particular incentive, and the percent response which 
specifies the proportion or percentage of the 52 states and territories- that 
, indicated any one Of the incentives listed in the table. / 

, Forty-three of the 52 CSPDs indicted at least one incentive used to 
'enhance inservice trainee participation, while 9 states did not list ^ny 
Most^tates listed more than 1 incentive. Academic credit which rs provided 
through colleges, universities, state departments of education, or con- 
tinuing education units located in local education agencies, was listed in 40 
, CSPDs and was clearly the most frequently used inservice trainee incentive. 
Release time from school related duties was the second most frequently 
identified incentive. Substitute teachers are often provided when release 
time is permitted during the course of the school day. Compensation time 
was frequently cited as an- incentive for participation in inservice activities 
on non-school time. ^ 
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TABLE 7 

' A 

INCENTIVES UTJLIZED TO ENHANCE INSERVICE TRAINEE 
PARTICIPATION IN THE STATES 



Incentive 


Number 
„of States 
Identified 


"Percent 
Response 




r 

Academic credit 


no 


76.92% 


Release time 


29 


55.7,7% 


Certification renewal 


25 


48.08% 


Updating professional skills 


* 24 


,46.161 


Payment for participation 


20 


38. {6% 


Other (i.e., materials, certificates) 


19 


36.54% 


Salary step credit 


19 


36.54% 


Reimbursement of expenses 


• 17 


32.69% 


< 

N = 52 







n = 43 

Certification renewal was identified by 48% of the states as an incentive 
for participation in inservice activities, with a specified number of credits 
or courses being attached to each inservjce activity completed toward cer- 
tificate renewal. The updating-of professional skills, payment for participa- 
tion, salary step credit,- and reimbursement for expenses were less fre- 
quently used incentives to enhance the probability of trainee participatioj^ 
in inservice activities. BJ . ^ 

In summary, the states are using an extensive ^rray <>f irtservice 
training incentives. ' Presumably, the incentives equally apply Jor special, 
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vocational, and regular educators^ as reported in the CSPDs. Hovyever/jin 
practice, the incentives for a vocational educator may differ from those 'for 
a special or Regular educator. 

■ v 

Funding 

Objective VI : Determine the funding sources for inservice training 
9 activities and, programs which include vocational/special 
'education content as a primary training component, or 
in which vocational educators are specifically identified 
4 * as participants; 

8. What are the funding sources, for the inserviceOtraining programs 
ar>d activities relative to the education of handicapped children 
, and youth (a) for all education and rsupport personnel in the 
states, and (b) for programs which -^include vocational/special 
education qontent as a primary training component or for voca- 
tional edudMfers who are specifically identified as participants? 



The funding sources for the inservice training -programs and activjties 
relative to the education of handicapped children and youth 'are presented 
in Table 8. Also presented are the numbers of states which indicated a 
particular funding source, and the percent response which specifies the 
proportion- or percentage of the 52 states that indicated any one of the 
funding sources listed in the table. 

^Each of the 52 CSPDs listed at least 1 funding source that was used 
for all education and support personnel in the states. The CSPDs indicated 
four primary funding sources for all education and support personnel re- 
ceiving inservice relative to the education of handicapped children and 
youth. The major funding sources were: (a) Eh\^ T\t\e Vl-Part D, (b) 
EH A Title VI - Part B, {£) state funds, and (d) other sources that varied 
from state to state. Seventy-one percent of the 52 CSPD's revealed that 
the majority of states fund . inservice training relative to the education of 
handicapped children and youth through Education of the Handicapped, 
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TABLE 8 



FUNDING SOURCES FOR THE INSERVICE. TRAINING PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 
RELATIVE TO THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED "CHILDREN AND YOUTH 




Funding Sources for all Education and Support Personnel in the States 
Funding Source 



Number of 
States 
Identified 



Percent 
Response 



EH A Title Vl-Part D 
EH A Title Vl-Part B 
State funds 

Other Sources (e.g., private, state rehabilitation 

commissions, vocational education) 
Regional resource centers' 
Local -funds 
EH A Title Vl-Part C 
^PJ_. 94-1^2 Flow-through and discretionary Funds 
Institutions of higher education 
Other federal funds ' 
P.L. 89-313 funds 
P.L. 91-230 - Part D 
Developmental disabilities funds 
EH A Title VI - Part E 



37 


71 .15% 


33 


63.46% 


30 


57.69% 


29 


55.77% 


16 


3.0.77% 


15 


28.85% 


12 


23.08% 


11 


21 .15% 


8 


15.39% 


6 


11.54% 


5 ■ 


9.62% 


5 


9.62% 


4 


7.69% 


4 


7.69% 



N = 52 



FUNDING .SOURCES WHICH INCLUDE VOCATIONAL/SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONTENT AS A PRIMARY TRAINING COMPONENT OR IN WHICH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS ARE SPECIFICALLY IDENTIFIED AS' 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE STATES 



Funding Source 



Number of 

States 

Identified 



•Percent 
Response 



Miscellaneofrrs sources 

(RRC, Jnstitutions of Higher Education, 
Office of Special Education) , 

EH A Title Vl-Part D 

State funds . 

EH A Title Vl-Part B 



11 .54% 



9.62% 
5.77%' 
3-. 85% 



N = 52 
n = 10 
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* Title VI - Part D funds, < while nearly 64% used Title VI - Part B funds. 
Several other less frequently used funding sources were also identified. 
However, most states utilized more than one funding source to provide 
inservice training activities within their respective states. 

Ten of the 52, CSPDs listed funding sources for activities which include 
vocational/special education content as a primary training component or in 
which vocational educators are specifically identified as participants. Of 
these -10, six cited miscellaneous sources which included regional resource 
centers, institutions of higher education and the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion's^erlTice of Special Education. ^ ; 

Five states cited EH A Title VI - Part D as a source of funding for 

4 

. inservice training which focuses on vocational and carefer education. State 
funds and -EH A Title VI - Part B funds are also being utilized by some 
states for 4hese activities. Some of the states indicated more than one 
funding source. 

In summary, very few states have indicated specific funding sources to 

finance the inservice training of vocational educators or to finance training 

which includes vocational/special education content. This was expected 

since* few CSPDs* have planned for comprehensive inservice training for 

vocational educators or x for training in vocational and career education 

content for Special and regular educators. One assumption is that vocational 

education is probacy providing most of its own inservice training without 

D 

the use of EH A fun*%. Vocational education has a 10% set-aside for the 
handicapped provided thr&b-gh Public Law 94-482 , which can be used in 
part or totally for personnel' trailing in the states. Nevertheless , -special 
educators need to work more closely with vocational educators not only in 
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providing needs . assessment activities and programs, but also in funding 
these programs. Cooperative efforts will assist in nonduplication of activi- 
ties and fiscal e/ficiency. 



Inservice Participants, 



Objective VI 1 : Identify -the numbeV of personnel currently receiving in- 
service training revive to the education of handicapped 
children and youth. 

9.. How, many personnel currently receive inservice training relative 
to the education of ' handicapped children and youth in thfe states? 

The personnel currently r^eiving irtservice^ training relative to the 

"education of handicapped children and youth in the states are presented in 

Table 9. Also presented are the types of inservice training the personnel 

receive, 

• » » 

* V 
Forty-five of the 52 state supported the number^of personnel currently 

4 * 

receiving insefvice training in their states. While' the target audiences are 

for the most part .mutually exclusive, the types of training are not. . For 

example, regular classroom teachers are clearly the largest group receiving 

inservice training under the auspices of the CSPD.- However, the teachers 

who receive awareness training may^oncufr^ntly .receive knowledge, skill 

practice, and^ skill application training. The states^a^o did not specify the 

target audiences for tnucfy of tKmranning being given. However, parents 

and special education teachers received a relatively* large amount of train- 

X 

ing. The data consistently reflect that for most groups, awareness training 
is most frequently^ provided, followed by knowledge, skill practice, and skill 
application train'fiig. , 
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TABLE 9 



PERSONNEL CURRENTLY RECEIVING INSERVIC&. TRAINING RELATIVE TO THE EDUCATION 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN THE STATES 




-Skill Pr.H t« t 



\ 



1BI 834 



> 

85 171 



66 78? 



43 396 



'6 69? 



10 4% 



11? 274 



80 004 



33 041 



26 868 



43 567 



19 i/5 



34 614 



3? 100 



16 441 



10 522 



V5 072 



11 534 



3 540 



3 47? 



100 



100 



760 



60 



67 



107 



5? 



89 



175 



427 



409 



1786 



1138 



698 



?41965 



208 490 



1967 



821 



8tt& 



784 4 



369 5 



1909 



TO?AL 



83/5/9 

V 



?8i i?6 



5115? 



36/662 



99 771 



93677 



33 626 



200 



820 



350 



1050 



2 223* 
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Most states di,d not specify vocational educators as a target audience; 

• 4 

for receiving inservice tuning. However, it is possible that some states 
may include vocational education in their definition of "regular" classroom 
teachers. Therefore,/ vocational educators ngay be reflected in some in- 
stances under the target audience of regular classroom teacher's. However, 
in practice this may not be the case because Ideational teachers are fre- 
quently referred to as "applied" or "specialized" educators. 

In summary, several groups are apparej^Ly- receiving various types of 
inservice training relative to. the education of handicapped children and 
youth, as reflected by the CSPDs. However, based on the data available in 
the CSPDs, vocational educators, are generally not included in jnservice 
training. • K * 



Vocational Education Manpower Needs 

— " v 

4 Objective VIM : Identify the number .of additional vocational, educators 
that a<re currently needeqj. to meet, the "free and appro- 
. priate public education" requirements under Public Law 

^ 4 94-142. * f 

10, How many addition^, vocational educators (teachers, work-study 
coordinators) are £uYrent!y needed by the states to meet the 
"free and*appropriate pub!i<#education" requirements under Public 

, * Law 94-142? * " 

The additional vocational educators that are currently*needed by the 
states to meet the free and appropriate public ^education' .( FAPE) require- 
ments under Public Law 94-1 42 are presented in^Table 10. Twenty-four of 
the 52 CSPDs reported this data. * 
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TABLE TD- 



"NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS THAT ARE 
CURRENTLY NEEDED BY THE STATES TO MEET THE FREE AND 

APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS UND-ER 

* PUBLIC LAW 94-142 



States 

Reporting . 
Data 


States not 
Reporting 
Data 


Percentage 
of .states 
Reporting 
Data 


"^'Additional 
f Vocational 
Personnel 
Required 


24 - , 


28 


46.15% ' 


1 ■ 

4,666 



n = 24 



Twenty-four of the CSPDs indicated that a total of 4,666 additional 
vocational educators are needed to fulfill the FAPE requirements of Public 
Law 94-142. However, 28 CSPDs or more than 50% of the states did not 
report this information. Therefore, the total number of' additional voca- 
tional educators including both vocational teachers and work-study coordin- 
ators should be substantially greater. Based on the available data, tKere is 
a relatively high need for additional vocatior^l educators who can -work with 
handicapped children and youth. 
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Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

Nummary 

'The purpose of thrts study was to determine ^he extent to which voca- 

* m * i 

tional educators participate and vocational/career education content ispre- 
Sent in the Fiscal Year 1980 Comprehensive Systems of. Personnel Develop- 
ment of 49 states, the District of Columbia, and two trust territories 
(Guam and t,he Virgin, Islands) . -In order to examine the central problem 
more closely, the following , CSPD areas were investigated: participatory 
input and^ implementation", needs assessment, {5reservice training, inservice 
training, incentives for 4!#£ervice trainee participation, funding, inservice 



training participants^ 3nd vocational (^jcatiop manpower needs. A 10-item 
survey-type instrument was; developed to answer the research questions and 
achieve the ^{ftajor objectives of this > sTPdy. The entire population -of 52 
^'states v ftrwl : t^ritohe^vtiich had Sta^e Plans for Special Education with 
^CSPD r ^ction^%re Included in this/ study. Each of the 52 CSfDs was 
^xaminedy Ai$^;toe\ fcSPDs were ejected from the Council for Exceptional 
Children)^ anp the, state CSPD officers, a secondary analysis of the> CSPDs 
was cop'ductfed using the survey instrument. The data analysis process 

' included/t^j^elopment of descriptive data tables and a discussion of the 

J? "N 
findings.* 5 * • * * 

It ^as not the intent of this study to ^carrrine the CSPDs to determine 
the extept to which states plan for the dissemination and adoption of prom- 
i^ in 9 P r acjjs^s, evaluation, and technical assistance to LEAs. Nor was the 
intent of this study, to assess the extent of implementation of the CSgD 
'components or the perceptions of 'SEA and L£A personnel as to CSPD effec- 
tiveness. The findings ape based on tPre major objectives and research 
♦ , * . » 
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questions that were developed for this study. The general findings of this 
study were: * 

1. Higher educatio5& personnel, state education agency persori- 
nel, and local education agency personnel most frequently serve 
as "members x>n statewide manpower planning councils ^br CSPD 
committees, while representatives from other state agencies includ- 
ing advocacy groups, parents, professional associations, handi- 

. * capped consumer^, and st£te institution personnel also serve on 
the committees. However, only 10 of the 52 CSPDs stated that 
vocational educators or their representatives serve as members on 
the statewide manpower planning council. " 

2. CSPD committees and meetings, conferences, or seminars for input 
in the CSPD weVe-JW most commonly used methods of participa- 

* * tion in the .development, review, refinement, and annual updating 
of the states' comprehensive systems of personnel development. 
Field-based task forces, state advisory councils for special educa- 
tion, advisory committees, public hearings, surveys and dissemin- 
, ation systems are additional methods used by the states. How- 
ever, only 25% of the states have indicated that vocational educa- 
tors participate in the CSPD process. 



•v 



Ninety, percent of the states indicated that surveys to determine 
LEA priority trainihg needs was a method by which ^they assess 
the needs of educators and support personnel relative to the 
education handicapped children and youth. Methods ^QcAiding 
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routine LEA personnel reports, findings from compliance^ monitor- 
i 

Ing of LEAs, apd study of -competencies required of personnel to 
implement Public Law 94-1 42 were less frequently 'indicated. 
\^[owever, only 23% of |he states specifically plan for the personnel 
development of vocational educators. 

4. Many states^do not specify how pafaprofessional , undergraduate 
and graduate programs use data from needs assessment studies 

♦ conducted for the CSPD to plan preservice programsT^' Some 
\sSPDs stated that colleges and universities use the information 
for developing and maintaining programs and others simply indi- 
cated that collaborative efforts between SEAs and institutions of 
higher education facilitate the use of the needs assessment infor- 
mation. 

5. Only 6 of .52 states included in their CSPDs a description of 

pa ra professions I y undergraduate, and graduate preparatory pro- 
t 

grams in* the areas of vocational/special education and/or career 
preparation. TKe 6 CSPDs that did include a "description" actu- 
ally contained only vague statements. 



6. A broad spectrurfi of'inservice training content and range of 
target audiences, were identified in the CSPDs. The Individu- 
alized Education Program was the most frequently identified in- 
service training 'content area within the CSPDs, and 




•^ducators and regular educators were the most frequent recipients 



of in service training . However , in most instances the target 

I 

audiences for particular inservice training were not specified. 
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Similarly, in several CSPDs the content areas for particular target 
audiences were not specified. AcQording to the C&fDs only 58% of 
the states plan to any extent for the inservice training of Voca- 
tional educators, or in the area of vocational and career education 
content for all education and support personnel, and only 5 states 

were specific to any extent in their planning for similar inservice 

* . . * 
training, 

Acadenijc 'credit and release time were $he most frequently used 

incentives to enhance inservice trainee participation in the states. 

\ 

SI • 

Certification renewal, updating professional skills, payment' for 
participation, salary step credit, and reimbursement of expenses 
vvere also incentives identified in the CSPDs, 

Seventy-one percent of the states indicated that EH A Title 
VI - Part D funds w$re used to finance the inservice training 
programs and activities relative to the education of handicapped 
children and youth. Almost 6A% of the stages indicated that EM A 
Title VI - Part B funds were used for this purpose. Several 
other sources of funding were also listed in the CSPDs. Only 10 
of the 52 CSPDs identified^ specific funding , sources used for the 
inservice training in 0 which votational/special education content is 
a primary training component for aH education and support person- 
nel, or in which vocational educators were specifically identifred 
as participants. 

Regular educators are apparently the laf^jes^t target audience 

receiving inservice training. Awareness training is most often 

provided, relative to the education of handicapped children and 
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youth in the states. However, the CSPDs did not specify the 
target audiences for much of .the training being delivered. In 
addition, vocational educators are not generally specified as a 
»J target audience- receiving inservice training. 

- 10. Twenty-four of the 52 CSPDs reported data concerning the num- 
ber of additional vocational educators that are currently needed 
the states to meet the free and appropriate public education 
requirements under Public Law 94-142. Of the 24 states report- 
ing data, -4,66$ additional personnel are needed. Presumably, if 
the other 28 states reported this information', this number 'would 
be substantially increased. 



Conclusions < 




Th& conclusions are based on the findings of this study. They are 

V 

concerned with participatory input and implementation, needs assessment, 
preservice training, inservice training, incentives for inservice trainee 
participation, funding, inservice trainee participants, and vocational educa- 
tion manpower needs. ( 

\ 

1. Several different groups, agencies, or organizations are currently 
participating on statewide manpower planning councils or CSPD 
committees. However, vocational educators or their representa- 
tives are usually not included as a dis'tinct group. 
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Tfoere is an extensive array of methods* by • which various groups 

annually provide input into the development, review, refinement 

and updating of the states' CSPDs. However, vocational educators 

are not generally included and when they are, do not appear to 
✓ 

assume active roles. y 

The states are usin^^yeral different methods by'which^to assess 
the needs of educators and support personnel relative to the 
education of handicapped children and youth. However, the needs 
of vocational educators are not generally being assessed,- and 
when they are the assessments mayndt be adequate. 

The states, according to the CSPDs, are not planning for the 
effective use of comprehensive needs assessment information ♦ for 
developing,, implementing, and evaluating paraprofessiona* , under- 
graduate, and graduate programs. 

J 

The CSPDs do rfoj: incline a detailed description of paraprbfes-^ 

sional, undergraduate, and graduate preparatory programs in the 

areas of vocational/special education and/Qr ■ caeeer* preparation. 

/ \ 

A wide array of ins^rvice training content , areas are being .de- 
livered to several different target audiences, especially regular 
and special, educators. However, the specificity of the content 
and target audierfces is not generally indicated. The delivery of 
inservice training t(^ vocational educators, or concerning voca- 
tional and career education content (fo other education and sup- 
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port personnel is not- evident in many CSPDs and not specific ih 

.nearly all CSPDs. . / * 

\ - 

7. The states are using several dTfferent incentives to enhance 
inservice trainee participation with academic credit the most 
frequently cited incentive. 

8. Several different sources are usedJ:o fund the inservice training 
programs relative to ^ the education of handicapped children and 
youfh, but, EH A Title V! - Parts B and D are most frequently 
used. However, fewNlSPDs identify funding sources for in- 
service training in whic^Vvocational/special education content is a 
primary training component or in which vocational educators are 

^y* ' 1 / specifically identified as participants. 

9. Several different groups are apparently reserving various types of 
inservice training relative to the education of handicapped chil- 

, dren'and youth. However, vocational educators are generally not 
included in the inseTvlce training provided under the CSPD. 

Based on the available data, a relatively larcje number \4,666) of 
additional vocational educators (teachers, work-study coordin- 
ators) are currently 'needed by the states to meet the free and 
appropriate public education requirements under Public Law 
94-142'. 

« ( 



10, 
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Recommendations 

The findings §£d conclusions of this study, which are based on the 
information provided in the Fiscal Year ,1980 CSPDs, ^suggest that vocational 
educators and vocational and career education content are not reflected 
extensively in comprehensive personnel planning in the states relative to 
t'he education of handicapped children and youtb. Although several signifi- 
cant pieces of federal legislation and initiatives (Public Law 94-142, Public 
Law 94-482 , and USOE-RSA Joint Memorandum) have been developed to 
enhance interagency cooperation and planning, this analysis of CSPDs 
suggests ' that special education and vocational education continue not to 
coordinate their personnel preparation efforts to any significant extent. 
However, as funds become more scarce and the need for ^preparing* voca- 
tional educators to work with the handicapped increases, the states will 
have to begin to develop effective strategies .for interagency personnel 
development. 

Several general and specific recommepdations can be made based on the 
findings and conclusions of this study. Thfe recommendations which follow 
are addressed to vocational education and special education policy making, 



planning, and research personnel at the federal, state, and local levels, 
j 1. * Vibrational educators (as well as vocational rehabilitation and 
CETA personnel) need to serve and have an active role on statewide Tnan- 
power pfenning councils or .CSPD committees in the states. In addition, 
vocational' education personpel shoufd also be active participants in develop- 
ing and updating the states 1 comprehensive systems .of personnel develop- 
ment. Vocational educators from SEAs including state directors, division 
heads, supervisors, and consultants are possible participants in CSPD 
activities. Most states ^Iso have a consultant for vocational special needs 
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education in the state departments of vocational education) whose responsibil- 
ities commonly entail the mom/oring of programs for handicapped learners 
and supervising or conducting needs assessment and inservice training 
activities. 

4 

Potential participants at the local level may include vocational teachers, 
> . 1 

supervisors, and coordinators. Professional associations such as the state 



vocational association and the state associations fc 



r vocational education 



special needs personnel can assist in identifying, vocational "educators who 
could serve on state^SPD committees. 

State and local vocational education advisor^ council members and 
university and college teacher educators are also potential CSPD committee 
members. State special education leaders, (bol icy-ma kers> and personnel 
devejopment planners shpuld become famijiar with vocational education 
groups and organizations and identify appropriate individuals who could 
actively serve on CSPD committees in their respective states. 

— .• I 

2. 'Vocational educators should be included in. the special^ education 
needs assessments that ar£ planned and conducted for all educational per- 
sonnel. Vocational education sec^sjTTany handicappjeTJ learners, especially 
at the secondary level. Therefore, it is extremely important that vocational 
educators be included in needs assessment activities regarding handicapped 
learners. Since the passage of Public Law 94-482, vocational educators in 
some states have attempted to assess the needs of their personnel primarily 
at the inservice teacher education level. However, in many* such assess- 
ments, emphasis is placed on content and facilities and is not centered* on 
learner needs. More comprehensive needs assessment information can be 
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obtained if vocational and special education work together to assess both 

< 

the learning environment and the learr\er. 

While planning needs assessment activities-, strategies should be deveh 
oped to identify and combine present needs assessment methods and activi- 
ties by vocational and special education. Further, individuals should be 
sought from SEAs (e.g. , state directors of vocational education, ,state 
consultants for vocational special needs education, and research coordinate 
ing unit directors), L£As (e.g., local directors of vocational education, 
tochers, and work-study coordinators), and universities and colleges 
(e.g., vocational special needs teacher educators) who can contribute in the 

4 

development, implementation, and evaluation of comprehensive needs assess- 
ment acti^fies. Comprehensive needs assessment activities must combine 
assessed needs and the planning for necessary, personnel ^training . Needs^ 
assessment information should state not only ' what is but what should be. 

3. Effective planning for the useNTTrreeds assessment information for 

developing and/or revising paraprofessional, undergraduate, and graduate 

programs needs to occur in the states. In addition, the states should 

include in their personnel planning the development of programs for para^ 

professional, undergraduate, and graduate preservice programs ijn the areas 

of vocational/special education and/or career preparation. This* is particu- 

larly significant since a relatively l^rge, number of additional ^vocational 

* * 

educators (4,666* reported by 24 states! is needed who can work* with handi- 

t • • 

capped learners.^ It is critical for SEA, LEA* university, and college 
personnel to work together on developing strategies to utilize needs assess- 
ment information. For example, one activity could be to review and evaJu- 

x • ■ . 
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* 

ate the personnel development sections* of the annual state plans for voca- \ 

tional eduction, special education, vocational rehabilitation, 'and CETA . , 

Needs assessments are commonly S^evetpped and conducted by SEAs and 

^LEAs. However, training programs, particularly preservice programs, 

usually are developed and delivered by university and college personnel, 
c > 

If these groups do not workf collaboratively, the link between identified, 

. O 

needs .and necessary training will probably not occur. Vocational educa- 
tors, special educators, and vocational rehabilitation personnel at the univer- 
sity , level could hold joint planning meetings and appoint collaborative ad 
hoc committees for purposes of using available needs assessment informa- 
tion. States need to develop effective strategies for communicating needs 
assessment information among all paVticipating agencies and then develop 
procedures for meeting tfve training need^. Otherwise, the need for pre- - 
service arx^Jriservice training in vocational/special education may not beu, 
realized. 

4. ^Vocational educators need to be included in the special education 
inservice training whiGM*Ts provided to otfcer educators. The individualized 
education plan, least restrictive environment, and assessment concepts and' 
ideals apply as much to vocational educators as they do "regular"' educa- 
tors. Pitting people "together" in inservice sessions will. help them -work 
"together" on a daily basis. Vocational educators Should not be expected to 
provide ' their own special education training and hope that the student and 
learning environment will sor^ft^w coalesce. In addition ^special education / 
inservice planning should more broadly address the needs of secondary 
^duca^ors and progress beyond awareness to more skill application types of 
trainirtg. That is, the cont^t of special ^ducatio^ inservice training, should 



be' ^expanded to Include vocational and career education content which^ is 
focused on education for*' work. Presently, 'many spe^al educators who are 
•practicing in th'e field -are nat^trained to* work with secondary handicapped' 
Students.' For example, special education teachers niay be performing in 
such- roles as p?evocationaI teachers, cooperative work education . teachers, 

. * : * v. 

or vyork-study teachers, but their ' pre^ervice training may have' foeused on 



'special education at the elementary level.. Comprehensive needs assessments 

r ' \ { \ fi 

of vocational and special education-personnel should clearly indicate their 

needs^ It. is important for state policy makers and plannirftk personnel to 

• • I . % \ « 

realize th£ needs and plan . accordingly . . * V 

5. ** States^should continue to'se£k appropriate alternatives for ?Qj^ nc ": 
ing inservice trainee : participation/ One strategy could be to .integrS^l^the* 
identif ica tiorl - # of incentives' into the needs assessment process % vocational 

v i * H \ 

#pd speciaj educators. The -individual needs that educators exfj^ss/may be 

related ^to specific incentives? It shot/Id be noted tt^t the i^pentives for 

vocational educators *may. be different from those for special educators. 

t This may occur becausVUf differences in .class settings, certification re- 

-\ • 
quirements, or educational .and work experiences. 

• * • * 

6. CompV eji^ n s i v e state planning for del ivering inservice trairling to 



all q|3ucators relative to the education df 'handicapped children and youth 



should focus to the maximum extent v possible, on coordinating funds to avoid . 

4 

v any unnecessary duplication of, effort and thereby increase training effici- 
ency. As federal, state, and local dollars become more scarce, the coordin- 
•.^t^Bn.'cfr 3 funding sources j/vill become ifrfcreasingly important.. Any strategy 



for coordinating" funding sources^should include interagency agreements 
regarding common purposes and responsibilities, and identification of ap- 
proach^ to cooperative efforts. - 

7. ^he CSPO is one indicato^r of 'what -is planned or may be'tiappen-, 
ing- in the abates 'relative to the vocational and career education of han'di- 
capped learners. Therefore, future research studies should also examine 
the sta£e_and .local plans for vocational education, vocational rehabilitatipn * 
CETA, and other public and private agencies to determine the extervt to 
which programs, services, and personnel development activities are beinq* 
planrrfed and implemented. This kind of analysis will provide a more com- 
prehensive assessment of what the states are planning with respect to 
personnel development. 

The areas df personnel development that were investigated in thjs 

Tt ^udy are intleed not mutually exclusive concerning comprehensive personnel 
preparation 2nd development relative to the education of handicapped learn- 
ers ,in the states. For ^xample, the extent to which vocational educators 

* actively participate in" the &SPD development process will probably >deter- 
mine the extent to which their needs will b? assessed and adequately^ served 
through inservice training activities. Needs assessment, preservic^and 
insertte'ce ^training , inservice trainee incentives, ancK^uf^iing^all interface in 
comprehensive personnel ^development systems. Needs assessment informa- 
tion is significant to the extent that it is used to determine training' activi- 
ties, incentives, and the funds to^ support various training activities 
In summary, special education legislation states , that vocational educa- 
tion clearly should be. an available program for all handicapped students. 



Both the vocational and special education legislation encourages interagency 
cooperative, efforts. Further, there ar6 many handicapped learners who are 
presently unserved and *vho could benefit from vocational erducation. There- 
fore, it is of paramount importance that vocational educators and vocational 
and career education content be included iVi comprehensive personnel de- 
velopment pl^nnirig in the states. 
\ 
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APPENDIX A 



CSPD Survey 



State: 



1 . 



What groups, agencies, or organizations serve as 
members on the statewide manpower planning cour^il 
(CSPD Committee) or its equivalent in this state? 



Page No. 



Do vocational educators or. their representatives, such as 
professional organizations^ related agencies serve as 
members on the statewide manpower planning council? 



YES 



NO 
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State: 



To what extent do individuals from the groups, agencies 
or organizations participate in* the development, review, 
refinement, and annual updating of this state's compre- 
hensive system of personnel development? 

a CSPD Committee 



advisory committees other than a State CSPD 
committee 

State's Advisory Committee on Pdblic Law 
94-142 

public hearings • 4 

field-based task forces whose purpose is to 0 
develop or review particular aspects of CSPD 

surveys or questionnaires * - 

meetings, conferences, or seminars for input 
into the CSPD , 

provide information through existing dissemina- 
tion systems 

^other 



Page No, 



r 

\ 



X 



ERIC 



none 



Do'individuajs affiliated with vocational education also 
participate by providing input into this state's compre- 
hensive system of personnel deve!oprr>ent? 



YES ' NO 
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\ ~~\ .State 

i % Page No, 

Does this SEA assess the needs of educators and support 
personnel relative to the education of handicapped children, ) 
and youth? / % ^ * ^ 



YES NO 
, » 

If yes, how are their needs assessed? 

.surveys to determine LEA priority personnel needs 



data on numbers and qualification of graduates of 
personnel training programs ' 

study of competencies required of personnel to 
implement Public Law 94-142,. 

personnej projections from LEA applications for 
Public Law 94-1 42 ' 

routine LEA personnej*$eports V 

analysis of child find and census data r to deter- 
mine changing student needs - 

findings from compliance monitoring of LEAs 

other, please specify 



J 

\^ 

Does this SEA also assess the needs of vocational educa- 
tors relative to the-education of handicapped children 
and youth? 

YES NO 
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c 



' Stale: 



4. Do the paraprofessional, undergraduate, and graduate 
- programs respond to the preservice training needs 
identified through systematic needs assessments 
conducted by this state? 

YES NO 



Page No, 



ERJC 



If yes, to what extent? ^ 




/ 
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State: 



Page No, 

'5. Does this state's CSPD include a description of \ 
^Raraprofessional , undergraduate, and graduate prepa- ' \ 
ratory programs 4 in the areas of vocational/special Educa- 
tion and/or career preparation? * 

YES 'NO • • i 




State: 



t~ ■ 

i f g., focus, 



What is the nature and extent (e,g,, focus, content, 
•time-lines) of the inservice training initiatives rela- 
tive to. the .education of handicapped children "and 
^outh for educators and support personnel in this 
state? • " 



6» 

* 



What is the nature and extent of the Inservice training 
initiative's for vocational educators and/or in the area 
of vocational/special education for personnel. in this 
state? 



£-1 
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State: 



Page No, 



7. V/hat are the incentives utilized to enhance inservice 
trainee participation in this state? 



academic credit 
release time 

payment- for participation 
salary-step credit 
certification renewal 
updating professional skills 
substitute teachers, 
reimbursement of expenses 
other 



r 
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" " State: 



What are the funling .sou^ces^fo^ the inService' train inq< 
programs relative fo the education of handicapped chil- 
dren and <youth for all education and support personnel 
in' this sta'te? * ♦ 

• • • . \ 



. • Whatare the funding "sources for the inservice traininq 

\activities and/or programs which include vocational/ 
A> Special education content as a primary training component 

or in which 'vocational educators are specifically identified 

as participants in this state? 




If 




9 How many personnel within each oPthe following groups currently receivejnservice training relative to the Page No * 

education of handicapped children and /outh in this state 9 1 • 
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State: 



How many additional vocational educators (teachers, 
work-study coordinators) are currently needed by 
this state to meet the "Free and Appropriate Public 
Education" requirements under Public Law a^-142? 
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